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A DRAGOMAN 
(EGYPT) 


By Curnton SCotrarp 


I still can see him, lean and languid-eyed; 
Beneath his fez his clear-cut features dun 
With the swart touch of the Egyptian sun; 

A trifle stooped, yet with a hint of pride; 

I still can hear his soft voice like the tide 
Of Nile at nightfall when the stars have won 
Their immemorial places, and begun 

Their march across the desert, waste and wide. 


I still can feel about him the strange spell 
That dominates his land, a kindredship 
With all inscrutable and ancient things, 
And fancy, if he would, that he might tell 
The secrets of the Sphinx’s sealéd lip 
And of the pyramids and mummied kings. 
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THE POETRY OF CLINTON SCOLLARD* 


By JESSIE B. RITTENHOUSE 


That genial and delicate satirist, Miss Agnes 
Repplier, laments in one of her clever essays 
that our modern poets incline to dwell upon the 
sombre side of things, and hence contribute so 
little to the cheer of life. One cannot but won- 
der what poetry Miss Repplier has been reading, 
for our own acquaintance with the song of to- 
day has been so much the opposite that it is 
difficult on the spur of the moment to recall 
any poet of the present group in America whose 
work is not in the main wholesome and hearten- 
ing and who is not facing toward the sun. To 
be sure, there must be relief of shade, lest the 
light glare; but they who journey to Castaly are 
in general cheerful wayfarers, taking gladly the 
gift of the house and rendering the Giver a song; 
and among the blithest of them is Clinton Scol- 
lard, to whom life is always smilingly envisaged, 
and to whom, whether spring or autumn betide, 
it is still the ‘sweet o’ the year.” 


*Reprint from The Younger American Poets: Little, Brown & 
Company, Publishers. 
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If Mr. Scollard’s way has ever been “ through 
dolor and dread, over crags and morasses,” he 
is too much the optimist to let the fact be 
known, or, better still, to recognize it as such; 
for we see what our eyes reflect from within, 
and it is certain that Mr. Scollard’s outlook 
upon life is governed by the inherent conviction 
that her ways are ways of pleasantness and all 
her paths are peace. Possibly this conviction 
would have more value to the less assured nature 
if the testimony of its winning were set down as 
a strength-giving force by the way, as we incline 
in daily life to undervalue the amiability and 
cheer which are matters of birthright rather than 
of overcoming; but this is a narrow standard in 
itself and wide of the issue at stake, which is so 
much cheer per se, whether the fortunate dower 
of nature, or the alchemic result of experience; 
nor may one draw too definite a line between 
the temperamental gift and the spiritual acquisi- 
tion, especially when the psychology of literature 
furnishes the only data. It is sufficient to note 
the result in the work, and its bearing upon the 
art which shapes it. To Mr. Scollard, then, 
“Life’s enchanted cup” not only “sparkles at 
the brim;’’ but when he lifts it to his lips a 
rainbow arches in its depths, and he has com- 
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municated to his song the flash of sunshine and 
color sparkling in the clearness of his own 
draught of life. 


POEM S©BY=CLINTON  SCOLLARD 


THE HIDDEN BEAUTY 


Behind the opalescence of the dawn, 

Noon’s opulent sapphire, and that glory known 
As sunset, that nor pen nor brush can paint, 
There lurks a hidden beauty that the soul 

In its exalted moods attains unto,— 

An essence finer than the grosser sense 

Can grasp, too slight, too tenuous for words. 
Such beauty dawned upon young Raphael’s eyes, 
And on the seer-like sight of Angelo ; 

It came to Shakespeare amid London murk, 
And hung before the raptured gaze of Keats 
Until they laid him under Roman mould. 


Year-long we walk the world, our vision set 
Upon its dull and dead realities. 
“Away with dreams!” the strenuous moilers cry: 
“Fling all such foolish flimsies to the winds!” 
O sightless ones! better an hour with dreams, 
Upon some hill-top hallowed by the morn, 
Than heaped days unlit by Beauty’s face! 


11g! 
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THE JESSAMINE BOWER 


I know a bower where the jessamine blows, 
Far in the forest’s remotest repose ; 

If once the eyes have beholden the golden 
Chalices swinging, farewell to the rose! 


Just at the bloom-burst of dawn is the hour 

God must have fashioned the delicate flower, 
Wrought it of sunlight and thrilled it and filled it 

With a beguiling aroma for dower. 


Here hath the air an enchantment that seems 
Borne from the bourne of desire and of dreams,— 
Borne from the bourne of youth’s longing where 
thronging 
Dwell all love’s glories and glamours and gleams. 


Here doth the palm-plume o’er-droop and the pine ; 
Here doth the wild-grape distil its dark wine ; 

Here the chameleon, gliding and hiding, 
Changes its hues in the shade and the shine. 


Luring the lights are that falter and fail,— 

Beryl and amber and amethyst pale, 
Splashes of radiant splendor, and tender 

Tints as when twilight is deep in a dale. 


By no bold bees are the stillnesses stirred ; 
Scarce is there bubble of song from a bird, 

Save for the turtle dove’s cooing and wooing,— 
Rapture without an articulate word. 


Sway on, O censers of bloom and of balm! 
Sweeten the virginal cloisters of calm! 

Be there one spot lovely, lonely, where only 
Peace is the priestess and silence the psalm! 
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HALCYON WEATHER 


Here’s to the halcyon weather, 
And the wild, unfettered will, 

The crickets chirring, the west wind stirring 
The hemlocks on the hill! 

Here’s to the faring foot, and here’s to the dreaming eye! 
And here’s to the heart that will not be still 

Under the open sky! 


Ever the gypsy longing 
Comes when the halcyons wing ; 

Once you own it, once you have known it, 
Oh, the thrall of the thing! 

A flute-call and a lute-call, quivering loud or low, 
It clutches you with its rapturing, 

And it will not let you go! 


So it’s hail to you, my rover, 
The god-child of the sun! 

In our heir-dom,— freedom from care-dom,— 
You and I are one! 

«One with the many migrants, field-folk feathered or furred, 
Ever ready to rally and run 

At the sign of the silvery word! 


‘The ways we were wont to follow, 
We are fain of them no more ; 
Rather the braided boughs and the shaded 
Paths by the rillet shore! — 
The tansy hints and the myrrh of mints, and the balms 
that the balsams shed, 
The berries, crimson-sweet at the core, 
By these are we lured and led. 


Then here’s to the halcyon weather, 
And the old, untrammelled will,— 
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Cicadas tuning, the west wind crooning 
Behind the crest of the hill! 

Here’s to the truant foot, and here’s to the dreaming eye! 
And here’s to the heart that will not be still 

Under the open sky! 


WATER-SPRITES 


Over the hill slopes and down through the hollows 
The silver-clad water-sprites rally and run, 

As fleet are their feet as the wings of the swallows, 

And whither they fare there’s a gladness that follows 
As fresh and as bright and as blithe as the sun. 


And lo, at their touch there awakens, there kindles, 
A subtle, pervasive, unnameable thing! 
The blight upon beauty, like darkness it dwindles, 
For the workers of wonder are whirling their spindles, 
And fingers are lithe on the loom of the Spring. 


MOONLIGHT 


Mellow moon of the South, maiden of midnight glory, 
With your tenuous veil of orient amber spun, 

Ah, but you tell me still the same love-memoried story 
Of the asphodelian slopes, and the young Endymion! 


PRP a 1d Ts 


Last night a mighty poet passed away : 
“ Who now will sing our songs?” men cried at morn. 
Faint hearts, fear not! Somewhere, though far away, 
At that same hour another bard was born. 
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WANDERER’ S SONG 


There will be, when I come home, through the hill-gap in 
the west, 

The friendly smile of the sun on the fields that I love 
best ; 

The red-topped clover here, and the white-whorled daisy 
there, 

And the bloom of the wilding briar that attars the upland 
air ; 

There will be bird-mirth sweet—(mellower none may 
know !) — 

The flute of the hermit-thrush, the call of the vireo ; 

Pleasent gossip of leaves, and from the dawn to the 
gloam 

The lyric laughter of brooks there will be when I come 
home. 


There will be, when I come home, the kindliness of 
the earth — 

Ah, how I love it all, bounteous breadth and girth! 

The very sod will say,—tendril, fiber,and root,— 

“ Here is our foster-child, he of the wandering foot. 

Welcome! welcome!” And lo, I shall pause at a gate 
ajar 

That the leaning lilacs shade, where the honey-suckles 
are; 

I shall see the open door — O farer over the foam, 

The ease of this hunger of heart there will be when I 
come home! 


A SYRIAN NIGHT 


The night hung over Hebron all her stars, 
Miraculous processional of flame, 
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From the red beacon of the planet Mars 
To the faint glow of orbs without a name. 


The jackals held wild orgy ’mong the hills, 
From slope to slope their cries shrill echoing ; 

Until we yearned for the sweet peace that fills 
The home-land valleys on the eves of spring. 


About us we could mark the olives stir, 

As the wind rose in frosty puffs and jets ; 
And far below from out the purple blur, 

We saw uproar the great mosque’s minarets. 


There, sepulchred for centuries untold, 
The bones of Isaac and of Joseph lay ; 
And broidered cloths of silver and of gold 
Where heaped and draped o’er Abraham’s crum- 
bled clay. 


Strange, ah, how strange this shifting life and death! 
Ne’er was the thought more deeply to us borne 

Than where these patriarchs once drew vital breath, 
Loved as we love, and mourned as now we mourn. 


Others will come as we, and see, and pass 

And vainly strive to pierce beyond the bars ; 
But none shall read the mystery, alas, 

Till night o’er Hebron cease to hang her stars! 


LHE SONG 


Out of wind and sun and dew 
I would shape a song for you! 


First from out the wind should be 
Happy hints of melody ; 
Little rippling slips of tone, 
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To the ear of evening known ; 
Tiny echoes of the shell 

Breathed into by ocean’s swell; 
Lark-note, nightingale and thrush, 
Rustling bough and river rush. 


Then the sun should yield its shine, 
Golden words for every line ; 

Glints of skyey amber ore,— 

Simile and metaphor ; 

Throbbing wave-beats, vital, warm, 
Passion in its noblest form, 
Morning’s ecstasy of light 

After the surcease of the night. 


From the globe of dew should come 
Crystals of exordium ; 

Essences of prismy blend 

Joining opening and end; 

And a close of flawless pearl 

Whorl upon pellucid whorl ; 

Every thought as virgin clear 

As the perfect parent sphere. 


Out of wind and sun and dew 
I would shape a song for you! 


ON A COPY OF KEATS “ENDYMION” 


Has not the glamoured season come once more, 
When earth puts on her arras of soft green? 
See where along the meadow rillet’s shore 
The wild-rose buds unfold! 
Eastward the boughs with mumerous laughter lean 
To warm themselves in morning’s generous gold. 
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The foxgloves nod along the English Janes 
That saw erewhile the dancing sprites of snow ; 
Night long the leaf-hid nightingale complains 
With such melodious woe 
That Sleep, enamored of her soaring strains, 
Is widely wakeful as the dim hours go. 


Ope but the page —and hark, the impassioned bird 
That through the hush of the be-shadowed hours 
Pours in the ear of dark its melting word ! 
Here is as mellow song 
As ever welled from pleachéd laurel bowers, 
Or e’er was born soft orient winds along. 
Here may one list all ecstasies they sung, 
The shepherds and the maids of Arcady, 
Flower-garlanded what time the world was young ; — 
Pandean minstrelsy, 
Low flutings from slim pipes of silver tongue 
Played by the dryads on some upland lea. 


And blent with these are heavenly whisperings 
As faint as whitening poplars make at dawn, 
Sublime suggestions of fine-fingered strings 
Touched in celestial air, 
And earthward through the dulling ether drawn, 
Yet falling on us more than earthly fair ; 
The voice divine that young Endymion knew 
In the cool woodland’s darkmost depths by night, 
When godlike ardors thrilled him through and through ; 
And his voice from the height 
Whither, on wakening, drenched with chilly dew, 
He sought the goddess in the gathering light. 


But ah, what mournful memories are mine, 
Song-wakened at this lavish summer-tide ! 
Can I forget that sombre cypress line 
By old Rome’s ruined wall, 
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The lonely grave that alien grasses hide, 
The deep pathetic silence shrouding all? 

Who would forget? Blest be the song that bears 

My soul across aérial seas of space 
As wingédly as airy fancy fares! 

For now that earth’s worn face 
The radiant glow of life’s renewal wears, 

Would I in reverence seek that sacred place. 


There would I lay these woven shreds of rhyme 
In lieu of scattered heart’s-ease and the rose. 
Behold how Song has triumphed over Time, 
For still £zs song rings clear, 
Though now the century falters to its close, 
And he has slumbered many a fateful year! 
If to the poet’s rapt imaginings 
Beauty be wed, with love of purpose high, 
Despite the cynic and his scornful flings 
Song shall not fail and die, 
But like the bird that up the azure springs 
Still thrill the heart, still fill the listening sky! 


IF ONLY THE DREAMS ABIDE 


[f the things of earth must pass 
Like the dews upon the grass, 
Like the mists that break and run 
At the forward sweep of the sun, 
I shall be satisfied 

Tf only the dreams abide. 


Nay, [ would not be shorn 

Of gold from the mines of morn! 

I would not be bereft 

Of the last blue flower in the cleft,— 
Of the haze that haunts the hills, 
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Or the moon that the midnight fills! 
Still would I know the grace 

Upon love's uplifted face, 

And the slow, sweet joy-dawn there 
Under the dusk of her hair. 


L pray thee, spare me, Fate, 

The woeful, wearying weight 

Of a heart that feels no pain 

At the sob of the autumn rain, 
And take no breath of glee 

from the organ-surge of the sea,— 
Of a mind where memory broods 
Over songless solitudes!/ 

T shall be satisfied 

Lf only the dreams abide. 


font 


THE BOOK 


By RicHarp BrauNsTEIN 


As when a monk, in cloisters dim and old, 
Takes from its resting-place a treasured book 
And peers with tender, meditative look 

Within its covers, all embossed with gold, 

Wherein the text inscribed in letters bold 
Relates some precious tale of high romance ; 
He knows it all by heart and every glance 

Recalls past scenes, dead hopes and tales untold ; 

So I, like that good priest, delight to move 
Through shadowed corridors of memory, 

Where other feet than mine have never come, 

Choosing at random as I pass some tome 
Musty with years, but precious still to me 

For what it tells of past days and young love. 
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OSCAR WILDE: MORALIST 
By CHARLES B. MITCHELL 


A strange association of words —that title. 
Oscar Wilde has generally been ranked as the 
Antichrist of literature. For years after Wilde’s 
tragic eclipse a man could menton his name in 
respectable society only at the peril of ostracism. 
A new generation is giving Wilde’s work a 
recognized place in literature; but many of his 
most ardent admirers are esthetic antinomians, 
who love him just because he could say to André 
Gide that metaphysics had little interest for him 
and morals absolutely none. To champions of 
“morality in literature”’ the name of the author 
of Salome and Dorian Gray is still anathema, in 
spite of the penitential passion of De Profundis. 
Nor is that exquisite and appealing letter from 
Reading Gaol the only production for which 
Wilde has failed to receive due credit from the 
moralists. And Dorian Gray contests with Dy. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde the palm of being the most 
profoundly moral work of fiction produced in 
England during the nineteenth century. It is pri- 
marily upon this book that I rest the claim of 
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Oscar Wilde to a place among our modern mor- 
alists. 

The Picture of Dorian Gray was, of course, 
written with an artistic motive. It must, there- 
fore, be judged primarily as a thing of beauty. 

Wilde himself, the prince of zsthetes, tells us 
that ‘the moral life of man is part of the subject- 
matter of the artist;’’ and only the moralist can 
judge whether the artist has pictured this part of 
his subject-matter so as to give the same impres- 
sion which one receives from life. Here, not in 
the phases of life which it deals, is the test of the 
morality of abook. Sappho is popularly classed 
as an immoral book. Asa matter of fact, Dau- 
det in that book sacrificed art to morality. The 
book is too much of a sermon to be a finished 
work of art. 

To the attentive observer, life appears asa 
continual judgment day. Our present is always 
the creation of our past. Call it punishment or 
consequence —ascribe it to God, to Nature, to 
Karma, to Nemesis or to Fate — the fact remains 
that ‘‘suffering tracketh wrong as echo followeth 
song.” Dorian Gray isa parable of this inescap- 
able law. Full justice is done in the book to the 
fascination of sin— perhaps more than justice; 
but the issue makes it apparent — as life does — 
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that this fascination deceives its victim to the end 
of his undoing and death. Wilde draws a ter- 
rific picture of a promising young life going 
down hill to the judgment-seat, and traces the 
débdcle to self-indulgence. The moral world in- 
side the covers of the book tallies with the moral 
world outside. 

But there must be something more in a book 
than a mere photographic reproduction of the 
moral life, before the writer can be ranked asa 
moralist. There must be a deep and intelligent 
sympathy with the moral process, and a high 
purpose in depicting it. The moral ideal must 
live and work in the man, and its passion must 
be felt in his pages. Prosper Mérimée could de- 
pict a section of the moral universe without the 
slightest feeling of approval. Madame Bovary 
is moral, not because Flaubert was, but be- 
cause life is. Must we say the same of Dorian 
Gray and Oscar Wilde? If not, how are we to 
explain that remark to André Gide? In some 
such way as this, I think: Oscar Wilde was not 
one man, but many men—eesthete, mystic, 
materialist, genius and charlatan. I am only 
claiming that he was a moralist as well. Some- 
times he forgot this himself. The remark to 
Gide may have been made in one of these hours 
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of forgetfulness. Or, more probably, he was 
thinking and speaking of the currently accepted 
theories of morals. Dorian Gray shows—and 
De Profundis confirms it—that Oscar Wilde 
has a moral system of his own. He was the 
apostle, not of morality in art, but of the 
Morals of Art. For Art has its ethics, just as 
Christianity has. 

Wilde was an individualist; really a moral 
anarchist, in the true sense of the term. Ex- 
ternal commandments had no terrors for him. 
His own soul was his Moses; his impulses were 
his decalogue. The claim that he was a moral 
thinker will of course be denied, as it always 
has been, by those who identify morality with 
compulsion. But the essential mark of the 
moralist is the possession of an ideal of the 
spiritual life. Wilde’s ideal was not obedience 
to a code, but the attainment of a_ beautiful 
soul. That which rouses his moral passion is 
the debasement and disfiguring of the inner 
life. Of Dorian, the writer says: “Nor, in- 
deed, was it the death of Basil Hallward that 
weighed most upon his mind. It was the living 
death of his own soul that troubled him.”” ‘He 
knew that he had tarnished himself, filled his 
mind with corruption, and given horror to his 
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fundis by meas I write, and it is not easy for 
me to quote prose from memory, but I re- 
member that Wilde said in substance that his 
bitter penitence was not for what he had done; 
but for what he had become. Dorian Gray 
was the self-revelation of Oscar Wilde. And 
Dorian, even while he was fascinated by sin and 
steeping himself in it, hated it, because that 
hideous picture showed him, every time he stole 
a frightened glance at it, that sin is the mortal 
enemy of beauty. Is not any man who hates sin 
entitled to be considered as a moralist? The 
Religionist hates sin because of its effect upon 
the feelings of the Deity; the Positivist, for its 
influence upon society. The artist’s conscience 
is roused by the reflex consequences of evil in 
the sphere of the beautiful. What right has 
one of them to excommunicate the others? 

The hideous tragedy of Wilde’s own life has 
been a serious hindrance to the moral claims of 
the creed of beauty. It is curious to trace the 
ramifications of this misunderstanding. This 
feeling is the motive of the efforts so frequently 
made by devout Paterians to minimize the 
connection between Wilde and their master, 
Pater is a much better exemplification than 
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Wilde of the moral and spiritual possibilities of 
the artistic creed. He achieved what Wilde could 
only dream: a serene beauty of spirit which 
rests one like the sight of the Jungfrau or a 
quiet, sun-steeped sea. And every creed has 
a right to be judged by its saints. What led 
Wilde astray, as Dorian Gray shows, was not 
his philosophy, but passions which contradicted 
and defied it. The man who defiles his soul 
cannot be accepted as an exemplar of the 
religion of beauty, no matter how passionately 
he may preach it. Dorian Gray \ifts the 
curtain from the soul of Oscar Wilde and lets 
us see his sin as a personal weakness which his 
ideal condemned and he loathed. The time 
has come for xstheticism to protest against any 
responsibility for the tragedy of Oscar Wilde, 
and for the protest to be heeded. 

And as for Wilde himself, he has been too 
long and too bitterly condemned. A divine pity 
is this due. Since Keats wrote that ‘A thing of 
beauty is a joy forever,” zstheticism as a com- 
prehensive philosophy of life has laid hold of 
many of the finest spirits of England. A multi- 
tude of exquisite minor poets have made pure 
loveliness their guiding star. Rossetti found in 
Beauty the interpretation of Love. Ruskin 
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used it as the touchstone to reveal the defects of 
our materialistic order. But perhaps no man 
in the whole history of literature has preached 
the supremacy of Beauty more passionately, or 
painted in more livid colors the antagonism _be- 
tween it and sensual indulgence, than poor Oscar 
Wilde, whose weakness made his life the contra- 
diction of his creed, and who in the end, like his 
hero, was slain by the vision he lacked the 


power to fulfil. 
oe 


POEMS BY 
MAHLON LEONARD FISHER 


I 
EXPERIENTIA 


I knew the joy that Mary knew 
That Night in Bethlehem: 

Oh, sweet the crown, and brighter, too, 
Than queen’s own diadem! 


I knew the joy that Mary knew,— 
The rapture deep and still; 

And now ... .I know the sorrow, too, 
That broods on Calvary’s hill! 


rT 
THE WOUND 


Last night I wakened out of sleep 
And saw her to the window creep, 
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And, pausing, search, with wistful eyes 
The dim-lit reaches of the skies. 


I watched her for a little while, 

And once I thought I saw her smile; 
But then she sighed, as in despair, 
And tears fell as she lingered there. 


I went to her—it grieved me so — 
And, in my arms, she faltered low: 
“Darling, the heavens lie so far 

I cannot find his baby star.” 


I kissed her cold, sweet lips and white, 

And held her — still a child — all night ; 
But oh, I could not ease the ache, 
Nor heal the heart that yet will break! 


III 
THE EMEAN ANICS Ie 


I wake each night to find me desolate ; 
And, waking, hear my heart throb out its pain 
Like moan of some wild wood-bird, in the rain, 
Calling across the blackness to her mate, 
Mourning the brood so long inviolate, 
The fledgling ones which nevermore may rest 
Beneath the soft down-covering of her breast, 
Nor, wide alert, her winged-returning wait. 
O Thou that hearest my heart throb ceaselessly, 
Can it be so it is Thy sovereign whim 
That I awake each night from dreams of him 
To waking dreams which may not bring to me 
Such boon as calms fey hungered heart at last? — 
The wild-bird will forget, when June has passed. 
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THE VALLEY OPE PAGS 


By Herzn Lanyon 


There’s = little Irish village in the shadow’ of the hill, 
Where the folded valley turns towards the sea, 

The wind is never weary there, the waves are never still, 
Ar there I dwell, and Sorrow dwells with me. 


When all the folk are sleeping, and the silver-fingered 
moon 
Draws ghostly shadow-pictures on my blind, 
I lie and chide the loitering dawn, and cry “‘Come soon, 
ah soon, 
That I may put my sorrow out of mind!” 


And when the village wakens and I go into the street, 
And see the children playing in the sun, 
And scent the far-off heather, and the near sweet smell 
of peat, 
I cry aloud “Would God the day were done!” 


The golden sun is scattered on the lifting, shifting wave, 
‘The shining pools are flooded by the tide, 
And on the distant hillside the whim’s as bright and 
brave 
As e’er it was before my lover, died. 


* Reprinted from The Hill O’Dreams. John Lane Company, 
New York. 1910. 
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SANCTUARY 


By Tuomas S. Jones, JR. 


How may one hold these days of wonderment 
And bind them into stillness with a thong, 

Ere as a fleeting dream they pass along 

Into the waste of lovely things forspent ; 

How may one keep what the great powers have sent, 
The prayers fulfilled mroe beautiful and strong 
Than any thought could fashion into song 

Of all the rarest harmonies inblent? 


There is an altar where they may be laid. 
And sealed in faith within its sacred care,— 
Here they are safe unto the very end; 
For these are of the things that never fade, 
Brought from the City that is built four-square, 
The gifts of Him who is the Perfect Friend! 


Recent Publications 


Note.—Owing to the absence of the Editor, the books listed below 
could not be reviewed for this issue. 


LLoyD OSBOURNE—A Person of Some Importance. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 1911. 


Boccaccio —7he Decameron. Cincinnati: The Rob- 
ert Clark Company. 1911. 


G. W. ROLLESTON — Myths and Legends of the Celtic 
Race. With sixty-four full-page illustrations. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON — The Leaves of the 
Tree. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1911. 


MONTROSE J. MosES— Zhe Ameriacn Dramatist. 
Illustrated. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1gi11. 


The Oxford Book of Italian Verse — Chosen by St. 
John Lucas. Oxford University Press. 1glIo. 


WALTER A. DYER— Zhe Richer Life. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 1g11. 


GILBERT Murray— The Rise of the Greek Epic. 
Oxford University Press. 1911. 


PAUL WILSTACH— Thais. A play in four acts, 
founded on Anatole France’s novel of the same name. 
Illustrated. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merill Co. tgrt. 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART — Zhe Amazing Adven- 
tures of Letitia Carberry. Illustrations by Howard 
Chandler Christy. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merill Co. 
IQIl. 


MARIA THOMPSON Daviess — The Rose of Harpeth. 
Illustrations by W. B. King. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merill Co. 1git. 


The Oxford Book of German Verse — Edited by H. G. 
Fielder. With a Preface by Gerhart Hauptmann. 
Oxford University Press. rgrt. 


The Friendship of Books—¥dited with an introduction 
by Temple Scott. Illustrated by Harold Nelson. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 1gr1. 


JEFFERY FARNOL— The Money Moon: A Romance. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. tort. 


MABEL OSGOOD WricHt — Zhe Love That Lives. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 1911. 


MAURICE HEWLETT — 7he Song of Renny. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1911. 


H. RIDER HAGGARD — The Mahatma and the Hare. 
Illustrated. New York: Henry Holt & Co. igzir. 


GERHART HAUPTMANN — The Foolin Christ. Trans- 
lated by Thomas Selzer. New York: B. W. Huebsch. 
IgIt. 


HERMANN SUDERMANN — The Indian Lily. Trans- 
lated by Luduig Lewisohn. New York: B. W. Huebsch. 
IQII. 


The Poems of Henry Van Dyke— Now first collected 
and revised, with many hitherto unpublished. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1gr1t. 


Mrs. HUMPHREY WARD— The Case of Richard 
Meynell. [Illustrations by Charles E. Brock. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 1g11. 


Indian Captivities 


@ Send for circular of our reprints of Rare 
Indian Captivities. € Antiquarians and Stu- 
dents of History will value them for the re- 
markable insight into Indian and Colonial 
Customs which they give. @ Booklovers will 
admire them for their quaintness and sim- 
plicity. @ Catalogs of Rare and Valuable Books 
will be mailed on request. 


The H. R. Huntting Company 
opie feild Massachusetts 


The 
Temptation of St. Anthony 


By GUSTAVE FLAUBERT 
Translated by Lafcadio Hearn 
An Epic of the Human Soul’s Search for Truth 


HE tortured Saint is whirled by vertiginous visions 

through cycles of man’s efforts to know why? 
whence? whither? He assists at the terrifying rites of 
Mithra, the prostrations of serpent-worshippers of fire, of 
light, of the Greeks’ deified forces of nature, of the 
Northern enthronement of brute force and war. Plunges 
into every heresy and philosophy, sees the orgies, the 
flagellations, the self-mutilations, the battles and furies of 
sects, each convinced it has found the answer to the 
Great Question. His experiences startlingly reproduce 
the scientific and spiritual researches of the man of 
to-day. $7.25 net. 
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THE PAPYRUS 


A MAGAZINE OF INDIVIDUALITY, EDITED BY 
MICHAEL MONAHAN 


a man of romance, invention and purpose 


Ten Cents a copy One Dollar a year 
Published monthly by 
MITCHELL KENNERLEY, NEW YORK 


THE MIRROR 


“REEDY’'S PAPER” 


Published every Thursday at Syndicate Trust Building, 
St. Louis, by one of the most brilliant and clever, true- 
hearted and sane editorial writers of the day. 


The copy, Five Cents The year, Two Dollars 


The 
MOSHER BOOKS 


NATURE THOUGH? SERIES 


I. RICHARD JEFFERIES 
Il. WALT WHITMAN 
Ill. HENRY D. THOREAU 
IV. FIONA MACLEOD 


Blue paper wrapper per volume, $ .25 
Limp cloth per volume, .50 
Flexible leather, gilt top per volume, .75 
Japan vellum edition per volume, 1.00 


SPECIAL SETS IN SLIDE CASES 
As above, four volumes $1.00, 2.00, 3.00, 4.00 


Sent postpaid on receipt of net price 


TOUAS Ba MOSHER 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


E may imbibe exalted feelings 

from Plato or Demosthenes or 

Tacitus, but it is in so far as 
those great men are not solely philoso- 
phers or orators or historians, but poets 
and artists. Nor is it only loftiness, 
only the heroic feelings that are bred 
by poetic cultivation. Its power is as 
great in calming the soul as in elevating 
it—in fostering the milder emotions, as 
the most exalted. It brings home to 
us all those aspects of life which take 
hold of our nature on its unselfish side, 
and leads us to identify our joy and 
grief with the good or ill of the system 
of which we from a part; and all those 
solemn or pensive feelings which, with- 
out having any direct application to 
conduct, incline us to take life seriously 
and predispose us to the reception of 
anything which comes before us in the 


shape of duty. 


Joun Stuart Mu. 
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